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College adjuncts begin vote on unionization 


By Tim Gaudion 
and Elaine Ezerins 


Encouraged by union vic- 
tories nationwide, St. Michael’s 
College adjunct professors have 
joined with others from Cham- 
plain College and the University 
of Vermont to unionize. With 
close to 100 adjunct professors 
teaching about 20 percent of all 
courses, changes in their con- 
tracts would affect the allocation 
of funds that St. Michael’s dis- 
tributes. 

Adjunct professors work part 
time and are not considered full 
members of the faculty. As part- 
time professors, they are not pro- 
vided health insurance, individu- 
al offices or job security. 

As of January 2010, an ad- 
junct professor earns $4,224 per 
four-credit course, according to 
a “Preparing your Budget” form 
provided by the college. Senior 
adjuncts. can be paid as much as 
$5,048 per four-credit course, 


By Leah Valletta 


which is higher than the national 
average. 

Anne Tewksbury-Frye, a 
St. Michael’s adjunct professor, 
said what the adjuncts want most 
from the union is to be more a 
part of the college. 

“What we want are basic 
things such as ground level com- 
munication with all three col- 
leges involved,” Tewksbury-Frye 
said. “Right now, it’s kind of like 
we show up to the school, teach 
and then we’re gone.” 

Tewksbury-Frye felt that the 
adjuncts were at a distance in re- 
gards to knowing basic informa- 
tion and being part of discussions 
among the faculty. 

“T didn’t know after 10 years 
of teaching here at St. Michael’s 
that I was due for a raise,” Tewks- 
bury-Frye said. “There was a lack 
of communication there.” 

Michael New, the vice presi- 
dent of Human Resources, com- 
mented on the college’s response 
to the union. 


That Weight.” She will carry a 


“Unions have been increas- 
ing their interest in a variety of 
sectors in the country in recent 
years, including adjunct faculty,” 
New said. “It is no surprise that 
they are interested in adjunct fac- 
ulty in New England and in Ver- 
mont.” 

“They can be told three days 
before their class starts that they 
are not going to be teaching a 
class,’ said Emily Sanderson, 
*15, a member of the Student La- 
bor Action Movement (SLAM). 
“That’s their livelihood.” 

The student organization 
promotes workers’ rights and 
was instrumental last year when 
St. Michael’s custodians wanted 
to form a union and eventually 
created one. 

The adjunct professors share 
some of the same desires, such as 
increased pay. 

As an adjunct faculty mem- 
ber, Tewksbury-Frye is not given 
her own office. This makes “of- 
fice hours” or time to provide 


students with help outside class 
more difficult. 

Through the halls of the aca- 
demic buildings, there are few 
doors marked “adjunct faculty,” 
while the rest are classrooms 
and personal offices for full-time 
professors. In sharing an office, 
adjuncts need to manage their 
schedules not just with students, 
but other professors. 

“T had one student who just 
recently told me that she needs 
to have special accommodations 
made for herself?’ Tewksbury- 
Frye said. “I didn’t know. until 
recently because it can be so hard 
at times to get in contact with stu- 
dents.” 

New stressed that it is im- 
portant that every member of the 
adjunct is informed and votes “so 
every individual impacted has 
their vote counted.” 

“We need to have at least 35 
percent of the adjuncts support- 
ing the move for a union in order 
for it to go on to the next stage. 


There will be a mail-in ballot,” 
said Rebecca Weisman, another 
adjunct professor at St. Michael’s 
in favor the union. “If there is 
enough of a ‘yes’ vote, then they 
will work on the school to come 
up with some terms.” 

Adjunct professors from all 
three colleges have met, accord- 
ing to Weisman. Yet at Cham- 
plain College, there isn’t com- 
plete support for the creation of 
a union, 

“I know that there was a 
very clear message at Champlain 
College from the administration 
against the union,” Weisman 
said. 

“I’m fairly neutral,” said St. 
Michael’s President John Neu- 
hauser. “I would hope that people 
are well-informed about what the 
positives and negatives of form- 
ing a union are.” 


SEE UNION ON PAGE 3 


US students ‘carry the weight’ in solidarity 


Features Editor 


It wasn’t midterm fatigue 
that inspired students to carry 
around pillows in Alliot on Oct. 
29. These students participated 
in Carry That Weight, a national 
day to show support for survivors 
of sexual and domestic violence 
on college campuses. The day 
was meant to show solidarity and 
support for Emma Sulkowicz, an 
artist and survivor of sexual as- 
sault attending Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Sulkowicz says she was as- 
saulted in her dorm two years 
ago. After she reported her case, 
Columbia chose to take no action 
against the man she claims raped 
her. 

In April, Sulkowicz and 22 
other college students from Co- 
lumbia and Barnard College filed 
a federal complaint about the 
schools’ responsibility in sexual 
assault cases. 

In response to the universi- 
ty’s treatment of her case, Sulko- 
wicz, a visual arts major, created 
a performance art piece titled 
“Mattress Performance: Carry 





mattress everywhere she goes for 
a semester or until her accused 
rapists kicked off campus. 

To show support for Sulko- 
wicz, and to address the problem 
of sexual assault on college cam- 
puses, the St. Michael’s Feminists 
for Equality (FFE) (previously It 
Happens Here) club encouraged 
students to carry a pillow around 
with them for a day. 

“Carrying around a pillow 
was a way for students to show 
solidarity and support for survi- 
vors by symbolically taking on 
some of the weight that survivors 
carry around within themselves.” 
wrote Julia Berberan, the direc- 
tor of the Center for Women and 
Gender, in an email. 

“We had a ton of people 
come out and carry their pillows, 
which was great because every- 
one stopped me that didn’t know 
what it was for,” said Katie Petro- 
zzo, *17, vice president of the 
Feminists for Equality. “It was a 
great tool of education as well.” 

Feminist groups at other 
small liberal arts schools, such 
as Wheaton College in Norton, 
Mass. supported the cause by 
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Students from Western Washington University join the nationwide “Carry That Weight” campaign to end 
sexual and domestic violence on Oct. 29. 


carrying full mattresses around 





difficult sexual assault can be to 
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New | app asks, “Who's going out tonight?” 








PHOTOS COURTESY OF WIGO 


Left: A look into the app Wigo; students use the platform to find out what is going on and who is going out. Right: Ben Kaplan (left) and Giuliano Giacagli, co-founders of WiGo. 
Kaplan, a former Division I hockey player, left Holy Cross to focus on building the company. 


By Tim Gaudion 
Columns Editor 


Have you ever wondered 
what your friends are doing on a 
given night and if they are going 
out or not? Well, there’s an app 
for that. 

WiGo, which stands for Who 
is Going out, is an Boston-based 


app created by Ben Kaplan, a 22 
year-old from Burlington who 
wanted to know more about what 
his friends were doing to have 
fun while he was a student at 
Holy Cross University. 

“During my freshman year 
of college, I kept hearing people 
ask what’s going on tonight and 
asking who is going out tonight,” 





Kaplan said. “I started thinking 
why isn’t there a simple way for 
college students to get onto some 
kind of platform and talk about 
these sort of decisions instead 
of sending out mass text mes- 
sages or talking to other kids in 
classes.” 

“T started the app only at 
Holy Cross and within, three 
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weeks, over half of the school 
was using it,” Kaplan said. 

Soon after the app was re- 
leased with much success at Holy 
Cross in January 2014, Kaplan 
decided to try his luck with ex- 
panding. The second school to 
receive WiGo was St. Michael’s 
in April 2014. 

“I called a friend up at St. 
Mike’s and said, ‘Hey if I start 
a St. Mike’s network would you 
tell a couple of your friends to 
get on it?’ and within a couple 
weeks, I think 350 students from 
St. Mike’s downloaded the app,” 
Kaplan said. 

The student he contacted 
was Eric Robinson, 715, a mem- 
ber of the hockey team and a 
good friend of Kaplan’s. 

“T thought it was a good idea 
because you don’t know which 
one of your friends is going out,” 
Robinson said. “It kind of gives 
you a perspective of friends that 
you’re not as close with but you 
want to see out.” 

St. Michael’s was given the 
beta version of the app, and ac- 
cording to Robinson, there was 
not much to it. 

“Tt kind of worked because it 
was new and it was a cool idea, 
but it didn’t really take off. I 
didn’t know it would really catch 
on as much as it has. I think it 
still has the ability to get people 
more involved,” Robinson said. 

WiGo works by taking stu- 
dents’ accounts, which they sign 
up for with their school email, al- 
lowing them to find friends and 
other people at the school and 
“follow” them on the app. When 


. this happens, a student can then 


tap on that person whenever they 
select that they are going out in 
order to see that person go out as 
well. A student can also look into 
a places icon and see where other 
people on the campus are going 
out. 

Zaire Williams, ’16, uses the 
app to try to get students to attend 
different athletic events as part of 
his group the Krazy Knights. 

“That’s the easiest way to 
reach out to everyone and try to 


get them going to events,” Wil- 
liams said. “I don’t have every- 
one’s phone number or anything; 
most people are on it, so I use the 
app.” : 

Kaplan said he is pleased 
with how the app was being used 
in more ways than one. 

“Basically, I wanted to cre- 
ate a platform for college stu- 
dents only and to kind of orga- 
nize whatever was going on, so 
it’s awesome to hear about peo- 
ple using this to get people to a 
game,” Kaplan said. 

WiGo garnered some atten- 
tion within the past few weeks, 
specifically in the local area, 
when it released an article that 
ranked St. Michael’s as the num- 
ber one party school in Vermont, 
based on the number of students 
that regularly go out on the week- 
ends, according to Kaplan. With 
this article out, it drew both posi- 
tive and negative views. 

“A lot of people downloaded 
the app after the article came out 
because a lot of St. Mike’s kids 
shared it,” Robinson said. “In 
terms of party school, it may mis- 
lead us. Say we have a basketball 
or a hockey game. If people use 
it and say they are going out, he 
gets the data that 50 or so kids are 
going out on a Wednesday night 
and it’s not necessarily a party.” 

“The party way is just one 
way of using the app, and people 
tend to like to read about that 
stuff,’ Kaplan said. “Anytime 
you publish anything, people are 
going to like it or people are go- 
ing to hate it, but as a company 
we make all of our decisions in 
house so we stand behind any- 
thing we publish and decide.” 

So far, WiGo is not mon- 
etized, but has raised over half 
a million dollars in seed fund- 
ing, according to Kaplan. WiGo 
is used by over 50,000 students 
across the country and is continu- 
ing to grow rapidly, now present 
in over 900 schools since its na- 
tional launch in August 2014. 


UNION: 
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“While I think that unions 
serve a very good purpose, I’m 
not crazy about large internation- 
al unions trying to address what 
may essentially be local issues,” 
Neuhauser said. “But that’s not 
for me to decide.” 

The proposed union is 
through Service Employees In- 
ternational Union (SEIU). The 
organization serves two million 
members in the United States, 
Canada and Puerto Rico. 

“We've tried to take a very 
neutral stance, but on the other 
hand, we will protect the inter- 
est of other members of the com- 
munity,” Neuhauser continued. 
“Some of their issues may im- 
pinge on [students’] scholarship 
money.” 

~ “They made that argument 
whén we were organizing the 
custodians,” Sanderson said 


about the potential of a higher 
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tuition. “That’s not necessarily 
true. It’s not about charging us 
more money; it’s about realloca- 
tion of money. And putting it in 
the right places.” 

What will happen if the 
union is approved? The schools 
and the adjunct professors will 
need to define the terms. 

“T support an engaged, active 
and informed faculty and view 
adjunct faculty as valuable citi- 
zens of our college,” said Jeffrey 
Ayres, dean of the college. “We 
are currently providing informa- 
tion regarding the potential for- 
mation of a union to the adjunct 
faculty and will wait until the 
results of the vote to determine 
what the next step will be for the 
college.” 

If St. Michael’s decides to 
fight the union, the adjuncts have 
some special requests. 

“We have asked the admin- 
istration to not use student tuition 
to fight the union,” Weisman said. 
“The school] fighting the union 
could cost a lot of money and we 
wanted to stress that they not use 


ILLUSTRATION BY JACKIE CHISHOLM 


The voting period for St. Michael’s adjuncts to decide whether or not 
to unionize through Service Employees International Union began on 


Friday and will last until Nov. 26. 


tuition as part of their fight on the 
union.” 

Adjunct professors at Bent- 
ley University put unionization to 
a vote in 2013. Unlike at Ameri- 
can University, Northeastern 
University and Tufts University, 
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the union failed to pass. 

“We at Bentley lost our first 
vote by only two votes (100-98), 
and a number of factors and false 
arguments seemed to bring that 
about,” wrote Dr. Jack Dempsey, 
adjunct assistant professor at 


bservations 


3 


Bentley University, in an email. 
“First is probably fear of losing 
what little we have if we whis- 
pered the word “union.” 

“We were told repeatedly 
that improving adjuncts’ pay, 
etc., would “cause tuition increas- 
es’ and ‘require cuts in services, 
although it’s very clear that Bent- 
ley’s spending priorities were/are 
to blame,” Dempsey continued. 
“They can hardly claim lack of 
funding when they spend mil- 
lions on campus upgrades, con- 
sulting firms and lawyers, even 
while hiring ever-more adminis- 
trators with hefty salaries.” 

“T would encourage students 
and faculty alike to do some re- 
search and find out the benefits 
and the drawbacks of the union,” 
Sanderson said. “People think 
that the only benefit is getting 
paid more, but that’s not the big- 
gest issue here.” 

The voting process began 
last Friday and will continue un- 
til Nov. 26. 
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MOVE Best Buddies program goes bowling 


By Michelle Moreau 
Photo Editor 


As he stepped up to the lane, 
Josh Beaupre, 21, held the bowl- 
ing ball between his legs with his 
long, thin fingers. Behind him, 
cheers roared from his friends in 
the Best Buddies program put on 
by the Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts (MOVE), as well as from 
his St. Michael’s buddy, Jacob Jo- 
seph, 715. 

With a swift motion, he lift- 
ed the ball in the air and watched 
in anticipation as it landed in the 
dead center of the lane. The ball 
rolled slowly, and crashed into 
the front pin, knocking down 
the other nine pins with it. This 
was his first strike of the game, 
but it followed three consecutive 
rounds of spares. 

“TYve been working with 
Josh since my sophomore year, 
so this is my third year with him 
as my buddy,” Joseph said. “It’s 
been a wild ride, but it has been a 
pleasure getting to know him. We 
first met bowling.” 

Best Buddies is a program 
that allows college-age students 
to interact and become friends 
with members of the surrounding 
community who have intellectual 
or developmental disabilities. 
Through these friendships the 
buddies learn from each other 
and get to be a part of each oth- 
er’s lives. 

“The best part is meeting 
new friends, getting to know 
each other and doing fun stuff,” 
Beaupre said. “I get to create 
a different group and hang out 
with them and share their stories. 
Jake’s been a great guy, we have 
a great time together.” 

Though the program is stat- 


ed to be for people with “intellec- 
tual disabilities,” Joseph strongly 
disagrees with the usage of the 
word “disability.” 

“T really dislike when people 
are characterized and called by 
their disabilities,’ Joseph said. 
“That implies that something 
is wrong with them. We are all 
different and unique in our own 
ways, which is what makes us 
special.” 

Every other Sunday, mem- 
bers of the group get together and 
hang out or participate in differ- 
ent events. On Nov.2, they went 
bowling. Emma Testone, °17, one 
of the four student coordinators 
of the Best Buddies, has partici- 
pated in the program for the past 
two years. 

“T think the main mission of 
Best Buddies on the surface is 
to have fun,” Testone said. “We 
want everyone to have a good 
time, but with it we want people 
to realize what good they’re do- 
ing. It’s not just that we’re mak- 
ing the Best Buddies have a good 
time, and making them smile, but 
we want students to realize the 
buddies are new friends to us, 
too.” 

The program is available 
for people with intellectual dis- 
abilities who are sometimes 
overlooked by other programs 
because of their age. 

“A lot of times, clubs like 
ours are for younger kids who are 
affected by these disabilities, but 
when they get older people tend 
to forget about them,” Testone 
said. “There’s a whole age group 
that goes untouched. We are just 
working, playing and hanging 
out with people who have intel- 
lectual disabilities, but they are 
a little older and might not have 













“Cheeseburger Day.’ 
Brodie McCuster, 16 








“Moon Appreciation Day.” 
Jem McMahon, 17 






“Fantasy Football Draft 
Day.” Evan Spencer, 15 
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“National Powder Day,’ 
Patrick Morrissey, 18 


“Free Coffee Day.” 
Grace Gunning, °17 











someone they can go to at home.” 

Meaghan Kennedy, ’15, an- 
other coordinator of the program, 
has participated in Best Buddies 
for the past four years. Although 
she is graduating in the spring, 
she hopes to leave an impact on 
the program. 

“T hope to get more commu- 
nity buddies,” Kennedy said. “I 
know there are so many buddies 
that know about the program but 
don’t come, Sundays are hard be- 
cause a lot of them also do Spe- 
cial Olympics, but I hope to find 
another time during the week that 
more of them can come to.” 

Beaupre makes it most Sun- 
days for Best Buddies, but he also 
competes in the Special Olym- 
pics and has had success in his 
athletic career of cross-country 
skiing. 

“Josh went to South Ko- 
rea and competed in the Special 
Olympics there and he brushed 
it off like it was absolutely noth- 
ing,” Joseph said. “The fact that 


he brushes it off is still astound- 
ing to me. I don’t understand. He 
is an incredible person and does 
so many things. I wanted to be 
a part of his life and hopefully 
make a positive impact.” 

After bowling another strike, 
Beaupre beamed from the back of 
the alley as he stood with Joseph. 
Surrounded by the friends he has 
made through the program, the 
smile would not leave his face af- 
ter the day of bowling was over. 


Joseph and all of the other bud- 

dies were smiling as well. 
Beaupre’s advice to anyone 

questioning if they should join 


. the club was more of a sales pitch 


for the fun that could be had. 

“Come on down and visit me 
and my buddies,” Beaupre said. 
“IT do a lot of fun shows for ev- 
erybody. It’s going to be a great 
time.” 








PHOTOS BY MICHELLE MOREAU 
Top: Casey Chisholm, ’15, Josh Beaupre, 21, and his Best Buddy Jacob Joseph, ’15, pause for a photo at 

Spare Time in Winooski on Nov. 2. 
Bottom: Beaupre tosses his bowling ball down the lanes of Spare Time. 
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“The rules of her perfor- 
mance art was that she could not 
request help from other people, 
which symbolizes the isolation 
that a lot of victims go through 
when they deal with sexual as- 
sault,” Smith said. 

Sulkowicz’s piece does not 
in itself address any major re- 
forms for Columbia, but rather 
symbolically bears the weight of 
victims of sexual assault. 

“She isn’t really trying to 
work within the policy at Colum- 
bia, but performance art in itself 
is enough of a way to make peo- 
ple start thinking about more tac- 
tical and political things.” Smith 
said. 

However,Smith believes that 
carrying a pillow around has a 
certain degree of disconnection 
from Sulkowicz’s art as com- 
pared to a mattress. 

“T think it kind of takes away 
from the ultimate message of 
Sulkowicz’s performance art and 
it kind of divorces art from the 
artist,” Smith said. 

At St. Michael’s, the Femi- 
nists for Equality club is peti- 


tioning the Student Association 
(SA) this Tuesday to become an 
official club. It started with just 
five members last year and at the 
beginning of this year. This se- 
mester, however, after a few fly- 
ers were put up around campus, 
the club grew to 40 members. 

“This whole time we were 
kind of struggling with just five 
people representing this organi- 
zation and now we’ve had a surge 
of interest,” Petrozzo said. 

The group hopes to bring 
students’ awareness to issues 
of feminism and sexual assault. 
They held bystander training 
classes on Monday in the Dion 
Family Student Center, and are 
planning a panel discussion on 
the general topic of feminism. 

“The goal is to open the con- 
versation about feminism and 
to empower people to educate 
themselves on what it truly is,” 
Petrozzo said. “And also to raise 
awareness about sexual violence 
especially on campus and the ed- 
ucation of preventing it.” 

Sulkowicz and others who 
have suffered from sexual assault 





‘are fighting against something 


that is still very much a problem 
at colleges. 

“Emma’s piece shows a re- 
fusal to be silenced,” Berberan 
wrote. “She is putting a name 
and a face to some of the statis- 
tics that we read about sexual as- 
saults on college campuses and 
she is demanding justice. She’s 
brought more national attention 
to this issue and is making people 
think critically about the realities 
of sexual assault.” : 

“T think the problem is it’s 
not talked about, especially since 
we don’t talk about sex on cam- 
pus or prevention of it happen- 
ing at all,” Petrozzo said. “It’s a 
matter of being able to open up 
the discussion on safe sex and 
the way to prevent sexual assault. 
Instead of telling girls to be care- 
ful when they go out, to educate 
others on how they can prevent 
it themselves and what it really 
means to be a consenting per- 
son.” 
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Pingala 
1 Mill Street 
Burlington VT 
802 540 0110 


Right across the Winooski 
Bridge, nestled into an old mill 
is a dietary-restricted foodie’s 
dream come true. Pingala, a veg- 
etarian, vegan and gluten-free 
restaurant finds ways to make 
vegan-friendly recipes that non- 
vegans can still enjoy. Even hun- 
gry restaurant-goers without di- 
etary restrictions will enjoy the 
variety the menu offers. 

As soon as you walk through 
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Little backpack, big world. 

I remember all throughout 
elementary school, if you didn’t 
have an L.L. Bean backpack, you 
might as well sit up at the front of 
the bus with the kindergarteners. 

That was the last time I re- 
ally gave any thought to the back- 
pack “trend,” if you will. Sure, I 
used one to carry essentials while 
hiking or as a travel tote—who 
doesn’t? But this season, we’re 
rethinking the comfortable car- 
ry-alls. 

You can reap the joy of that 
fresh,  back-to-school-inspired 
purchase even now at our edge- 
of-real-world age. Accessory 
lovers and outdoors aficionados 
alike, rejoice! This is the ultimate 
bag for the best of style and prac- 
ticality. 

I took to the trend with a 
deep cognac leather bucket back- 
pack, a slight twist on the classic 
zipped version we’re all envision- 
ing. 

Isn’t it the worst hassle to 


speed walk to class while a clas- 
sic tote cuts into your shoulder 
with the weight of textbooks? 
Whether you sympathize or not, 
there’s nothing better than a 
statement piece and functional 
solution all wrapped into one. If 
we lived in a utopian world, the 
backpack would be at the fore- 
front of fashion. 

Step out of your comfort 
zone. Play with materials and 
textured vibes—velvet and suede 
to fringe and tassels, we’re seeing 
it all on this revamped staple. 

Topshop’s black suede and 
fringe-topped backpack is going 
for $130, a pricier purchase with 
near perfection of combined ele- 
ments. Get the adventurer’s look 
with ASOS’ canvas-constructed 
backpack featuring worn-look 
buckle straps and the feel of a 
well-traveled free spirit. Even a 
little further out there, Silence + 
Noise, available at Urban Outfit- 
ters, designed a shearling back- 
pack with black leather straps 
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and tassels. A plush, fuzzy back- 
pack? Hey, why not. 

If the big backpack idea feels 
less, than appealing, go mini. 
We're throwing it back to the 90s 
with the petite packs, circa Cher 
in Clueless rocking the mini bags. 

While we may not be pairing 
these pieces with sheer blouses, 
argyle-printed minis and fuzzy 
pens (although who knows, that 
could be next), the mini back- 
pack has made its comeback— 
from the little yellow leather ver- 
sion at the Acne Studios fall 2014 
Paris runway show to Cara De- 
levingne’s black quilted leather 
Mulberry backpack (one of her 
own designs in their collabora- 
tion, nonetheless). 

Those childhood — school 
packs and decade-doomed minis 
have transformed into today’s 
ultimate go-to—seek out the ef- 
fortless style and efficiency of 
this reworked any-season staple. 
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Emma Python, 15, sports a drawstring leather pack from BDG paired with a black moto jacket from 
Garage on a crisp fall day on campus. 


A look at the local food scene 








the door, the homey feeling of 
the café envelops you. The back 
wall is a hand-painted mural that 
becomes illuminated as the sun 
peaks through the windows at 
the other end of the room. Seat- 
ing rounds the room, and through 
the pane is a beautiful view of 
the Winooski River. At night, 
the river glows from the reflect- 
ing lights of the cityscape of the 
Winooski circle. 

Vegetarian and vegan food 
often gets a bad reputation for 
being too expensive. At Pingala, 
almost all dishes are under $10. 
The restaurant is open for dinner 


with Michelle Moreau 


most days of the week, and the 
meals are large enough to fill you 
up and keep you full for a long 
time. This is a place where you 
notice the sign at the end of the 
road and make a mental reminder 
to check it out. Next time you say 
that to yourself, just go and do it. 
You won’t regret it. 

Pro Tip: Keep your eyes out 
when you pull into the parking 
lot; it is easy to miss! Because 
the building is an old mill, it is 
easy to confuse where to park 
and where the front door is. How- 
ever, if you park by the water, 
you're sure to find it. Also, don’t 


be afraid to try something new if 
you aren’t a vegetarian; if you’re 
going to step out of the box, here 
is where to do it. 

Favorite Dish: Last time I 
visited, I had the karma burger. 
This fully loaded red bean burg- 
er, which came on gluten-free 
bread, was covered in chipotle 
aioli. The burger was topped with 
lettuce, onions, crispy cheese and 
tomatoes, and for a dollar more, I 
added avocado. On the side came 
chips and a lightly dressed salad. 
Though I was skeptical, I decided 
to try the carrot lemonade they 
had on their specials board and it 


was delicious. The bright orange 
color of the tangy juice shone 
through my mason jar glass, yet 
it still tasted like other lemonades 
I’ve had before. All in all, it was a 
great adventure. 

On the specialty board at 
Pingala you can find a straw- 
berry salad with sunflower seeds, 
apricot and strawberries tossed 
in maple-basil vinaigrette, or a 
sweet potato quesadilla with a 
chipotle dipping sauce. The spicy 
and sweet flavors in each dish el- 
egantly complement each other. 
It will leave your tastebuds want- 
ing more. 
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Nate Worthen, 18, (left) and Evyn Whitely, ’15, rehearse a scene from the upcoming Main Stage production of “Proof. 


Where’s the Proof? 


By Aaron Gasson 
Multimedia Editor 


Though the show is called 
“Proof,” the Fall Main Stage pro- 
duction has less to do with math- 
ematics and more with mental 
health and relationships. The pro- 
duction, directed by Catherine 
Hurst of the fine arts department, 
centers on a woman named Cath- 
erine, the daughter of a promi- 


nent math professor who was a 
genius in his field. 

“She’s a mathematician, but 
she’s never been in school for it 
formally; she’s primarily taught 
by her father,” said Evyn White- 
ly, °15, describing her character. 
“She’s battling mental instability 
and she doubts herself, her san- 
ity and she’s dealing with other 
people doubting her.” 

Whitely and her fellow cast 


member Michelle Kazanowski, 
*15, are participating in the show 
for their senior capstone project, 
but the experience goes far be- 
yond simply acting. 

“J definitely have put so 
much work and research into this 
show,” Kazanowski said. “We 
had to write a seminar analysis 
where we did a lot of research 
into mathematics and mental dis- 
orders. It’s been time-consum- 
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ing, but in a good way.” 

“T love the play,” Hurst said. 
“It’s suspensful, but it also has 
moments of great humor and ro- 
mance, and I think that makes for 


great storytelling.” 

“Proof” will run in the Mc- 
Carthy Main Stage from Nov. 
12-15. 




















PHOTOS BY COLIN FLANDERS 
Above: Seniors Simon Rodri- 
guez (left) and O.J. Rivas walk 
off Duffy field after their senior 
game on Oct. 31. The Purple 
Knights defeated Assumption 
College 1-0. Rivas has another 
year of eligibility and will be 
returning to the team next fall. 
Left: Simon Rodriguez, '15, 
(left) talks with his older 
brother Miguel during half- 
time. Miguel made the trip 
from Miami to come watch 
Simon play in his final game at 
St. Michael’s. 








The Home Stretch 


By Colin Flanders 
News Editor 


It is 1,574.3 miles from St. 
Michael’s College to Miami, a 
place that, for many, represents 
little more than a possible spring 
break destination. But to five se- 
niors on the men’s soccer team 
Miami is home. 

Three of these seniors—O.J. 
Rivas, Nico Roque and Gonzalo 
Mengotti—will be returning for 
one final year of eligibility. How- 
ever, the 1-0 victory against As- 
sumption College on Oct. 31 rep- 
resented the final game of Brian 
Mas’ and Simon Rodriguez’s St. 
Michael’s careers. 

The Purple Knights’ season 
ended with a 9-8 overall record 
and 5-8 in the Northeast-10 Con- 
ference, tying their highest over- 
all win total since 2007 as well 
as their best league record since 
2006. 

For Mas, who transferred to 





St. Michael’s from Southern New 
Hampshire University in 2012, 
life without the sport will take 
some adjusting. 

“Tt’s surreal. My whole life 
has been based around ‘soccer, 
what should I eat, what should I 
do,” Mas said, “Now that that’s 
not there, it’s something I have to 
get used to. But it’s definitely an 
experience that I’m proud of.” 

The pipeline from Miami to 
Colchester continues, with three 
additional underclassmen from 
the Sunshine State on the team. 
While their legacy has yet to be 
determined, these five seniors 
have played their final game to- 
gether. 

The players pass by their 
hunter green van parked outside 
of Townhouse 301. On the rear 
window, a large Miami Univer- 
sity decal bears the mark of their 
home. Together, they walk away 
from Duffy field for the last time. 
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Newsfeeds are becoming the new news 





Lauren Carter 
Arts/Lifestyle Editor 





You’re planning on _back- 
packing through Europe. Pass- 
ports are renewed, guidebooks 
bought and bookmarked and 
your suitcase filled to the brim 
with shirts, shoes and your favor- 
ite American junk food, but just 
one thing remains to be complet- 
ed: you have to buy your ticket. 

With a little hesitation on 
where to start, your mom nags 
you to check out what is going 
on in the countries you plan to 
visit. The beaches of Italy and 
the cool inviting water of the 
Mediterranean Sea pop up on 
your Google search, and with an- 
other entry epic flamenco danc- 
ers from Spain take the stage on 
your screen, making you wonder 
where you should start your jour- 
ney. What was left out was the 
fact that a woman just returned 
to Spain from West Africa with 


Ebola and that sexual harassment 
in Italy is an ongoing issue. 

Shouldn’t this have all shown 
up in your Google searches? 

The answer is no. With so- 
cial media increasingly taking 
over every facet of our life, it only 
makes sense that our newsfeed 
is becoming the new outlet for 
news, right? Wrong. Every time 
users log on to Facebook or type 
a search into Google, preselected 
and personalized advertisements 
and news stories appear on their 
newsfeed dependent on what in- 
terests them. The information 
you get is all based on what you 
click. But does this leave us in- 
formed or biased in regard to the 
information we choose to con- 
sume? 

“We've always grouped our- 
selves related to interests,” said 
Robert Brenneman, assistant 
professor of sociology at St. Mi- 
chael’s. “But young people are 
tuning out, which is enhanced 
by social media. It’s called the 
(crowd out effect).” 

“Just as the music industry 
has moved largely from selling 
albums to songs bought instantly 
online, publishers are increasing- 
ly reaching readers through in- 
dividual pieces rather than com- 
plete editions of newspapers or 
magazines,” wrote Ravi Somaiya 
in an Oct. 26 New York Times ar- 


ticle. According to a study from 
the Pew Research Center, 64 per- 
cent of U.S. adults use Facebook, 
and half of those users get news 
there — amounting to 30 percent 
of the general population. 

The way Facebook and 
Google generate these stories for 
users’ newsfeeds is based on spe- 
cific algorithms, created by social 
media sites to get an increase of 
traffic on certain articles and are 
targeted specifically for users to 
click and read. But in a world of 
constant contact and informa- 
tion, are we left uninformed if 
our newsfeed is just based on our 
interests and not subjects of im- 
portance? 

“Algorithms make it much 
easier not just for you to find the 
content that you’re interested in, 
but for the content to find you that 
the algorithm thinks you're inter- 
ested in,” said Nick Diakopoulos, 
research fellow at the Tow Center 
for Digital Journalism in a May 
20 article for The Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review. 

Basically, these algorithms 
are dictating what social me- 
dia users might be interested in 
based off of previous choices. 

Elaine Harrington, a profes- 
sor in the English department at 
the University of Vermont, who 
teaches journalism courses, said 
that our while Facebook can be a 


great platform for collaborating 
and discussing, it may hinder our 
ability to be informed citizens. 

“Our personal interests are 
important, whether news or fea- 
tures,” Harrington wrote in an 
email interview. “But very criti- 
cal to the success of individuals 
or our city, state and country is 
knowledge of the ideas and activ- 
ities of our government, leaders 
and our general population.” 

“We don’t want to have edi- 
torial judgment over the content 
that’s in your feed,” said Gregg 
Marra, a Facebook engineer, in 
an Oct. 26 New York Times ar- 
ticle. 

““You’ve made your friends, 
you’ve connected to the pages 
that you want to connect to and 
you're the best decider for the 
things that you care about,” Mar- 
ra said. 

“We are less inclined to in- 
teract with people who don’t see 
things the way we do; that’s why 
interest-based media is gaining.” 
Brenneman said. 

Although it makes sense to 
have social media molded to each 
user’s interests, the issue that 
strikes me is what is being left 
out, especially when it comes to 
important news and issues. 

In a TED Talk named “Be- 
ware online: filter bubbles,” Eli 
Pariser “re of the differences 


between people’s Google search- 
es and the impact of the narrow 
newsfeed filtration. 

“The Internet is showing 
us what we want to see, but not 
necessarily what we need to see,” 
Pariser said. “Your filter bubble 
is your own personal universe of 
unique information you live in 
online and it depends on who you 
are and what you do but you can’t 
decide what gets in and can’t see 
what gets left out.” 

“Media is too immediate,” 
Brenneman said. “We have more 
emotional outbursts on Facebook 
and less strong ties with the way 
we relate to one another.” 

Personally, I would like to 
choose what goes on my newsfeed 
rather than have it filtered for me. 
Whether it be a silly Buzzfeed 
article on “What Disney Princess 
are you?” or breaking news about 
issues in Ukraine, we have the 
right to know and to be informed. 
It’s as simple as that. 


Lauren Carter is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
Icarter@mail.smcvt.edu 


How music degrades women in our society 





Caitlin Shea-Vantine 
Guest Columnist 





It’s Friday afternoon. My 
roommate and I have just grabbed 
our pick-me-ups from Starbucks 
and are cruising back to campus, 
singing a Taylor Swift song. We 
stop at a red light and the man 
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in the car next to me decides it 
would be hilarious to sexually 
harass us. 

After 30 seconds of scream- 
ing out of the car at him, ’m 
about ready to get out and show 
him that I’m not just some piece 
of meat and how my parents have 
raised me to be a strong woman. 
The light turns green and he 
cruises along, laughing. We are 
left pissed over this socially-ac- 
ceptable garbage behavior. Since 
when am I just a piece of prey 
only capable of sex? 

Cue the release of Maroon 
5’s new single “Animals.” Its 
catchy-but-creepy lyrics make 
me cringe: Baby I’m preying on 
you tonight/Hunt you down eat 
you alive/Just like animals... 





Maybe you think that you can 
hide/ I can smell your scent for 
miles/But we get along when I'm 
inside you/But I get so high when 
I’m inside you.” 

This song is making the 
band millions of dollars and it’s 
on all the top charts. We wonder 
why our society is the way it is. 

The other day at lunch, I was 
chatting with my gal pal about 
the new One Direction album. 
My favorite track on the yet-to- 
be-released album is “Stockholm 
Syndrome.” 

Are you kidding me? Since 
when is captor-captive love men- 
tal sickness the name of a song 
on, I’m sure, a best-selling al- 
bum? I’m thrilled at the idea of 
11-year-olds knowing what this is 


and then letting it go because it’s 
a “mainstream song.” 

What kind of message are 
we sending? It is this: Girls, shut 
up and keep up. What about those 
people who have ever been sexu- 
ally harassed? What about those 
who have been previously kid- 
napped or sexually assaulted? 

Some of you may laugh at 
me for writing this, saying that 
I’m “bitter” or I need to burn my 
bra and shut up. Some people are 
practically begging me to get laid 
and don’t think twice about what 
I’m babbling about. The fact that 
I can’t state my opinion with so- 
ciety’s entire respect is one of the 
issues. 

In lieu of the Center for 
Women and Gender’s feminism 
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project, I’m standing up and say- 
ing something (because I have a 
voice). Ladies (and gents)—this 
is my call for the fourth wave of 
feminism and of being fed up. I 
need feminism because I’m get- 
ting tired of being called prey. 
We need to look out for each oth- 
er, folks. It starts with what we 
are listening to and ends with us 
listening to each other. 


Caitlin Shea-Vantine is a se- 
nior biology major. Contact her 
at csheavantine@mail.smevt.edu 
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Take the social media out of social settings 





Juliana Summers 
Managing Editor 


Tap, tap, click. I sit at my fa- 
vorite coffee shop and type away 
on my ancient Macbook, hearing 
only the feverish beat of my fin- 
gers on keys and faint hum of the 
machine. The well-worn leather 
couch holds my oblivious shell, 
head separated from the physical 
world, ever consumed in the vir- 
tual “reality” of my screen. 

I don’t sit and consider the 
new artwork hung on the warm 
brick walls, or the varying whim- 
sy of the pedestal globes topping 
the wall-to-wall chestnut book- 
case, brimming with books filled 
with words that will go largely 
unread by tech-consumed mil- 
lennials much like myself. 

Industrial-esque paned win- 
dows look out onto the pedes- 
trian- strewn downtown, where 
individuals shop with their heads 
in their phones, paying no atten- 
tion to the world passing by. 

We reside in a connected 
world, but with utterly discon- 
nected humans. 

Looking away from my 


LEONARDO'S 


screen, I notice the cozy interior 
is filled with a few pairs in con- 
versation—laughing, chatting, 
interacting. Living. 

When did the social setting 
turn into the social media and 
screen-obsessed hub? 

I’m the first to admit that 
online media consumes a great 
majority of my daily tasks and 
interests. Yet, it’s always baffling 
to notice the true inability of our 
generation, specifically, to com- 
pletely disconnect and live in the 
present moment, rather than in 
a screen. Our social interaction 
abilities are severely deteriorated 
by online and social media. 

One trailblazer against this 
epidemic is in our very own 
stomping grounds. August First 
Bakery in Burlington became 
completely screen-free in March 
after discussing the policy for 
years, according to owner Phil 
Merrick. 

Merrick and his wife, Jodi 
Whalen, both owners of August 
First Bakery, noticed several 
times a week, if not daily, that nu- 
merous customers would plug in 
and stay at the bakery for hours. 
Often, they ran out of tables for 
new customers, which would go 
unnoticed to those “camper” cus- 
tomers, as he described them, 
because of their degree of separa- 
tion from the physical reality. 

“Even though they were 
physically here, they weren't 
present,” Merrick said. “It was 
detrimental to the community as- 
pect of our café.” 

The policy at August First 


bans all laptops, tablets and simi- 
lar electronic devices, regardless 
of Wi-Fi connectivity or personal 
3G usage. Phones are not banned, 
considering the “need” for to- 
day’s connectivity in the form 
of texting and quick communi- 
cation. Small signs stating the 
policy are hung around the inte- 
rior, and if not seen or followed 
by a customer, a bakery worker 
will pay a visit to the table to re- 
mind them of the policy, Merrick 
explained. 

“We are a connected world,” 
he said. “It's the behavior that 
changes once, the big screen 
comes out, and the big key- 
board. When that happens, the 
person checks out of this world. 
Obviously, some people do that 
with their phones too, but it just 
doesn't seem to last as long.” 

Envision this: a visit to your 
favorite local spot, whether café, 
bakery, coffee shop, whatever ap- 
peals to you, but the only source 
of mental stimulation is A) your 
companion B) a book or news- 
paper, or C) your thoughts. Un- 
comfortable? You shouldn’t be. 
Yet, admittedly, I do find myself 
squirming at the thought of noth- 
ing to keep me occupied. We can’t 
just sit alone with our thoughts, 
daydreams or conversations—a 
basic skill lost. 

Merrick said that books and 
newspapers are not banned, but 
Kindles and the like are not al- 
lowed under the policy, due to the 
need to manage a type of situa- 
tion where someone sits on their 
Kindle watching a movie for 


hours. “The line has to be drawn 
somewhere,” he said. 

Whether for community 
preservation motives or smart 
business moves, the bakery’s 
growth jumped to 15-20 percent 
year to year versus the three to 
five percent before enacting the 
ban, according to Merrick. 

They attribute this to three 
factors: “Normal growth, better 
environment and additional seat- 
ing in about equal portions,” he 
said. 

The only problem I encoun- 
ter with a ban of screens at local 
coffee shops and cafés is, where 
do you go to do work with the 
same homegrown or eclectic vibe 
as one of these shops? For now, 
we can pick and choose our lo- 
cale—August First and similar 
settings to, “get away,” or my 
favorite cafe to work away. We 
are students with loads of course- 
work, after all. 

We must, as, a society of 
screen-savvy humans, find a bal- 
ance between virtual realm and 
reality. Don’t lose sight of the 
simplistic beauty of a quiet af- 
ternoon meal at a top notch café 
with good conversation with a 
friend or two. Connect with oth- 
ers, communicate in person and 
live in the moment—you might 
pick up on something spectacu- 
lar that isn’t buried in the digital 
abyss. 


Juliana Summers is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
jsummers@mail.smevt.edu 
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Penny Cluse Café 
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August First Bakery 
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Catcalling: objectification, not flattery 


“Ay guapa!” 

“(Tienes un novio?” 

Beep, beep, beep, beeeep!!!! 

When I studied abroad in 
Costa Rica, I had to adjust to a 
few things: Spanish as the na- 
tive language, deadly taxi driv- 
ers and, especially as a woman, 
the lingering possibility of daily 
catcalling. 

I believe it was the first day 
of classes that Silvia, my Span- 
ish professor, first taught (and 
warned) my all-female class 
about piropos. Though the term 
“piropo” translates directly to 
“compliment” in English, in 
Costa Rica it carries with it the 
connotation of street harassment 
and the usually unwelcome com- 
ments doled out by Ticos (in this 
case, Costa Rican men) from 
street corners or communicated 
by the beeping of car horns. 

Despite consistent 75 degree 
days, I wore jeans and T-shirts 
the majority of the time I spent 
living in Costa Rica’s capital, 
San José. This was partially to 
help me blend in more as the 
majority of urban Ticos reserved 
shorts and flip flops for the beach. 
However, the few times that I did 
wear a dress or tank top in the 


city, I noticed that the more skin I 
showed, the more attention I got. 

Opting for a more conserva- 
tive dress style definitely mini- 
mized the piropos aimed in my 
direction. However, one friend 
of mine went so far as to alter 
her route to and from school to 
avoid José, one of the Ticos who 
worked at the local car wash. She 
told me that, along with “compli- 
menting” her, José often told her 
they were going to go on dates, 
making her uncomfortable. 

Many women who lived in 
our barrio (neighborhood) would 
cross the highway near the cor- 
ner where José worked to get to 
school, and almost every day he 
would be out there waiting for us 
to pass by and chat us up. 

With the exception of the 
three months I spent in Costa 
Rica, I have lived in what I would 
call “quiet areas” when it comes 
to catcalling. These smaller com- 
munities tend to foster an “every- 
body knows everybody” mental- 
ity that encourages us to look at 
each other as individuals rather 
than objects. But millions of 
women, both within the U.S. and 
across the globe, cannot say they 
have been so lucky. 


By now, many of you have 
probably seen the viral video “10 
Hours of Walking in NYC as a 
Woman” or at least heard or read 
commentary on it through vari- 
ous news outlets. The two-minute 
clip was filmed and produced by 
the nonprofit group Hollaback!, 
which is dedicated to ending 
street harassment. 

“Smile.” 

“Somebody's acknowledg- 
ing you for being beautiful — you 
should say thank you more!” 

“God bless you mami... 
damn!” 

A segment on CNN last 
week devoted to discussing the 
Hollaback! video featured come- 
dian Amanda Seales and “Code 
of Honor” author Steve Santaga- 
ti. Seales agreed with the video’s 
message, citing her daily experi- 
ences as a female resident of New 
York City, and stated that the men 
who catcall women are objectify- 
ing rather than complimenting. 

Santagati, however, took the 
stance that women love nothing 
more than to be told how good 
they look and that they should 
stand up for themselves, a sug- 
gestion which prompted Seales to 
bring up how a woman in Detroit 


was killed last month for doing 
just that. To counter her argu- 
ment, Santagati suggested that 
women should carry guns to pro- 
tect themselves. 

The bottom line is this: the 
conversation should not be about 
how women should defend them- 
selves or alter their behaviors to 
avoid situations where they may 
be disrespected or made to feel 
uncomfortable. What needs to 
happen is a lesson in respectful 
communication aimed at the men 
who choose to objectify women 
on a daily basis. 

. When these men catcall, 
they are not complimenting the 
women themselves; instead, 
they are speaking directly to the 
women’s bodies. Women should 
not be made to arm themselves 
with more conservative clothing, 
let alone guns as Santagati sug- 
gested, against something that 
shouldn’t be happening in the 
first place. 


CARA CHAPMAN 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
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DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 
length. 








the conference face-off 3-2. 


CORRECTIONS: 
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ae. 





: PHOTO BY MICHELLE MOREAU 
Caleb Lothian, ’17, speeds down the ice during a home game against Southern New Hampshire University on Nov. 1. The Purple Knights won 








In the Oct. 29 issue of The Defender, an article titled “St. Michael’s offers new study tours for students,” stated that Professor Adrie Kus- 


serow would be leading a trip to Tibet in June. She and Professor Robert Lair will actually be leading a trip to Ladakh, India. 
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Men's ice hockey begins season with a win 
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Josh Dickman, ’17, (left) moves the puck down the rink while pursued by a Southern New Hampshire 
University player during the men’s hockey team’s season opener on Nov. 1. The Purple Knights emerged 


victorious, claiming a 3-2 win. 


By Tara Keady 
Staff Writer 


The sound of blades cutting 
swiftly on the ice echoes through- 
out the arena. The hockey players 
dance on the rink. Each player 
slaps the puck with precision and 
vigor, adamant about executing 
the perfect play. Fans crowd the 
arena stands. 

A loud vuvuzela blowing 
excites the students in the fan 
section, and everyone cheers 


passionately. The cement floors 
lining the rink are cold. All that 
separates the crowd from the ice 
rink are plexiglass walls. Every- 
one is eager to witness the men’s 
hockey team in its season open- 
er game against Southern New 
Hampshire University (SNHU), 
a well-known rival. Purple hel- 
mets speckle the ice rink as the 
men’s ice hockey team dominates 
SNHU 3-2. 

After defeating SNHU in its 
revenge from last year’s loss in 


the finals of the NE-10 confer- 
ence championship, the men’s 
hockey team is off to a strong 
start this season. With a vigorous 
preseason training schedule, the 
team was able to be physically 
prepared for the start of their sea- 
son. Preseason conditioning con- 
sisted of being on the ice once a 
week and strength building in the 
gym four-five times a week. 
Going forward in the sea- 
son, goalie Dave Donzanti, 715, 
is staying humble about the win. 


“At the end of the day it’s 
only one win for us, so we’re re- 
ally just looking to push,” Donz- 
anti said. “Being put as number 
10 in the Eastern College Athletic 
Conference preseason poll is go- 
ing to drive us; we don’t want to 
be listed as last and want to make 
an impact and show that we’re a 
lot better than that.” 

Captain and lead scorer AJ 
Pieprzak, °15, wants to keep up 
the good work after the win and 
hopes to continue setting high 
standards for the team. Pieprzak 
is confident in the team’s perfor- 
mance, especially after preseason 
and defeating SNHU. 

“You've got to work hard 
towards it every day,’ Pieprzak 
said, The diligent training during 
preseason allowed the team to 
be stronger and faster than ever. 
This hard work paid off, Nov. 1. 

“We came out flying,” said 
forward Justin Mackenzie, 717. 
The team is balanced by under- 
and upperclassmen, which com- 
bined make the team diverse in 
skill sets. Even though there are 


. currently seven seniors on the 


team graduating in May, their 
work-on the ice will not soon be 
forgotten. 


“We're pretty condor’ in 


the junior class,” Pieprzak said. 
“We have a great core of guys 


coming up both academically 
and hockey-wise; they’ll take on 
the role of seniors just fine.” 

Part of the team require- - 
ments set by coach Damian 
DiGiulian is to be academically 
strong and actively involved. in 
their classes. 

“He really focuses on the 
off-ice just as much as he focuses 
on the on-ice. He expects us to 
be good character guys first and 
foremost,” said Danny Divis, *17. 

The players understand the 
legitimacy of presenting them- 
selves as capable players as well 
as strong students. Pieprzak sup- 
ports the standards set by DiGi- 
ulian for his players, making sure 
they represent the hockey er 
gram well. 

Last Friday, the team ae 
eled to Norwich to face the Ca- 
dets, who are ranked fifth in the 
NE-10. Though they lost, 1-4, 
Donzanti played a huge part in 
defending the net by racking up 
31 saves. 

The team will face the Uke 
versity of New England Friday, at 
7 p.m. at home. : 


Custom skis and boards offered to ShredMC 


By Braden Kerwin 
Sports Editor 


On Tuesday and Thursday 
nights in November, members of 
St. Michael’s ski and snowboard- 
ing club sit down in St. Edmund’s 
Hall to work on a project to sell 
custom-designed skis and snow- 
boards to students. 

Five members of the club, 
known to students as ShredMC, 
have been involved in this proj- 
ect. This could be considered a 
small number for a large-scale 
task, but the members will be 
receiving help from an expert, 
ski business entrepreneur Jason 
Levinthal. 

in outdoor gear stores and 
sports shops in Burlington, 
Levinthal’s name is well known. 
He is the company founder of the 
popular ski brand, Line, which is 
one of the top ten ski brand in- 
dustry leaders, according to an 
article written. by-a gear website, 
The-House.com: 

Levinthal left Line in 2013 
so he could create a new brand 
called J Skis, where he sells lim- 
ited edition skis directly from his 
home in Shelburne. His custom- 
ers mainly purchase products 
from his website at jskis.com. 
Levinthal makes the ski shape 
and design that is sent to his 
manufacturer in Quebec, and the 
skis go directly to the customers 
instead of having them go to re- 
tailers such as Skirack or the Al- 
pine Shop in Burlington. 

“The year started off with 


one of my friends, Will Eginton, 
getting an internship with J skis,” 
said Philip Holton, *16, president 
of ShredMC. “Jason Levinthal 
proposed the idea to Will to of- 
fer school clubs the chance to get 
their own skis and snowboards 
and through my friend, the idea 
was proposed to ShredMC.” 

In the last two weeks, Holton 
coordinated meetings with mem- 
bers of the club, a design was 
made and now the members are 
looking for buyers om campus 
interested in purchasing a pair of 
skis or a snowboard. 

“Essentially, he put it on me 
to coordinate it and see how far 
we could take it,’ Holton said. 


“Jason threw this idea at us; it . 


sort of didn’t have too much of a 
plan, but he just said take it as far 
as you can go and try and make it 
worth your while.” 

ShredMC_ isn’t the only 
group doing this. The process is 
part of an idea for Levinthal to 
release another company called 
Customboards.co.° The Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Champlain and 
St. Michael’s are the first groups 
to test this new company idea. 

“Tmake skis,” Levinthal said. 
“I have a company where I come 
out with limited edition graph- 
ics and people oftentimes ask if 
they can do a custom graphic. I 
have a couple of interns and one 
of them, Will Eginton, who goes 
to Champlain, wanted to take on 
an internship. I said, ‘How about 
you go to the local ski clubs and 
offer them the chance to make a 


custom graphic that can become 
a ski and snowboard that they can 
sell to their members?” 

Although Levinthal is a ski 
specialist, he will also be offer- 
ing snowboards through this 
new company. Levinthal said the 
factory that builds his skis also 
builds snowboards, and he is us- 
ing their shape to put ShredMC’s 
graphics on. 

The skis and boardsare not 
classed as all-mountain, freeride, 
powder, recreational or racing. 
Instead they are meant to be used 
wherever someone wants to go 
on snow, Levinthal explained. 

“Tt’s a ski and a snowboard 
that you can ride at a ski resort 
from the park to the trees to the 
groomers and everywhere in be- 
tween,” he said. 

The ski graphic features a 
topsheet of a classic painting of 


St. Michael. the archangel wield-- 


ing a sword in-combat, while the 
base shows rectangular stained 
glass windows. 

Club member Nathan Tay- 
or, °16, put together the gfaphic 
in Photoshop. He said he feels 
the project has helped him learn 
from the snow sports industry 
and he is proud to be involved. 

“TI was stoked to work with 
the guys at ShredMC,” Taylor 
said. “The idea to put the arch- 
angel on there was the effort to 
include St. Mike’s in a way as 
much as possible without saying 
SMC. So | figured a throwback of 
an old Renaissance painting put 
on a modern new board would 





PHOTO BY BRADEN KERWIN 


Nathan Taylor, ’16, (left) looks over the topsheet graphic he designed 
in Photoshop for the skis ShredMC is selling to students on Nov. 6. 


be a valuable graphic. He is on 
the stained glass windows in the 
church, which is also.a big inspi- 
ration of the stained glass win- 
dow base of the graphic.” 

ShredMC will ‘continue to 
table and collect orders from as 
many students as possible in or- 
der to receive pricing discounts 
for both the skis and the snow- 
boards until the order deadline of 
Nov. 14. 

According to Holton, the 
more orders that fill, the cheaper 
each individual ski and snow- 
board becomes. The price range 
for skis if only one person places 
an order is $769 and for the snow- 
board it is $599. If more than four 
skis and four snowboards are be- 
ing ordered the individual price 
changes to $420 for a pair of skis 
and $330 for a snowboard. This 





price can be reduced again if 
there are more than 24 orders for 
skis and snowboards. 

“Hopefully we can get a 
UPS truck full of skis and boards 
to fill up the mail room,” Holton 
said. “I think that will be pretty 
interesting to see how it turns 
out. My ultimate goal would be 
to continue this relationship, so 
someday a freshmen can look 
back at the end of their four years 
here and have four skis or snow- 
boards to put on their wall; it’s a 
nice lineage to have.” 

Students interested in pur- 
chasing these custom skis and 
snowboards can contact Philip 
Holton at pholton@mail.smevt. 
edu. 
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Sports teams host military appreciation games 
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From left to right: St. Michael’s women’s soccer players Abby Pelon, 18, Alana Houlihan, ’17, and Alyssa Keeler, ’17, watch on the sidelines in their digital camo uniforms during 


their military appreciation game on Oct. 21 against Merrimack College. 


By Jackie Chisholm 
Visual/Web Editor 


Josh Millner, ’15, sits in the 
front row in class, furthest seat 
from the door. Millner gets there 
30 minutes early just to claim 
that seat. He is a student veteran 
and strategically picks that seat 
because it keeps the door in view 
and allows him to be in a posi- 
tion to defend himself if anything 
were to happen to warrant that 
kind of action from him in class. 

Millner is one of 30 student 
veterans on campus and the vice 
president of the St. Michael’s 
chapter of Student Veterans of 
America (SVA). Millner is get- 
ting the word out about the orga- 
nization through this semester’s 
athletic military appreciation 
games. 

“T play sports, I love sports. 
Sports are the easiest way to tran- 
sition from the service to civilian 
sector, because it’s still a com- 
mon group of people for a com- 
mon goal,” Millner said. “We 
dress in a uniform, we meet at 
specific times, it’s very like the 
military; you have one central 
leader you listen to, you all ac- 
complish the same goal.” 

Through his love of sports, 
Millner came up with the idea of 
military appreciation games at 
St. Michael’s. The idea sprouted 
from a need for more funding last 
winter when their chapter of SVA 
was sending care packages out to 
current and local people in the 
military on the front lines. 

“We hit up local businesses, 
we hit up the school, the Edmun- 
dite priests actually paid for our 


shipping and it became very ap- 
parent that we had no funding 
at all,’ Millner said. “How the 
jerseys came about was, here’s 
something we can give back to 
the school, people will have an 
opportunity to have awareness 
and we can make a small profit 
and use it for the packages or 
team building.” 

Millner started these games 
last winter with the men and 
women’s ice hockey teams. He 
went through the company Har- 
row that St. Michael’s athletics 
uses for its apparel needs, and 
asked if a jersey could be made 
with digital camouflage. More 
widely known as digital camo, 
this pattern is a pixelated version 





was great. I want to do it too,” 
Millner said. 

This semester, Méillner 
worked with the men and wom- 
en’s soccer teams, field hockey 
team and will work with both 
men’s and women’s basketball 
teams for military appreciation 
games. 

Wendy Elles, head coach of 
the women’s soccer team, wrote 
in an email that their military ap- 
preciation game was an opportu- 
nity for them to show support of 
veterans on campus. 

“Wearing the jerseys was our 
small way to recognize, acknowl- 
edge and give thanks to the men 
and women who put on their own 
uniform, who give their time, 


But it’s easy to handle, because 
people want to do this, and it 
makes us feel good, too,” Millner 
said. 

Aubrey Deavitt, ’15, a cur- 
rent member of the St. Michael’s 
the chapter of SVA on campus 
who was just voted in as treasurer 
of the group, returned from basic 
military training at the end of last 
spring semester. Deavitt was also 
a member of the Purple Knights 
field hockey team until this fall 
season. 

“From both perspectives, 
I loved the idea of the games,” 
Deavitt said. “As a student vet- 
eran, I think this is a great oppor- 
tunity to bring awareness to what 
the SVA is about. The SVA is not 


| play sports, | love sports. Sports are the easiest way to 
transition from the service to civilian sector, because it’s still a 
common group of people for a common goal. 





of camouflage, broken up into 
micro boxes of color much like 
that of a digital image zoomed in 
closely. 

After the jerseys were made, 
the men and women’s ice hockey 
teams designated a military ap- 
preciation game, wore the jerseys 
and were able to purchase them 
afterward. 

“I thought it was a one time 
deal, one and done. Then, when 
all the coaches met at the end of 
the season in the spring, a lot of 
coaches said ‘I love that. That 


energy, sweat and blood to de- 
fend this country and everything 
Americans cherish (and often 
take for granted) every day like 
participating on a sports team or 
earning a degree at a college or 
university,” Elles said. 

Millner said he did not ex- 
pect the athletic community to 
react with so much enthusiasm, 
or for so many coaches to want 
a military appreciation game for 
their own team. 

“Going from two to five 
[teams] is juggling a lot more. 


- Josh Millner, 15 
99 


trying to convince people to like 
the military; it is about support- 
ing those who have seryed and 
helping them as they now embark 
on their educational career.” 

Both Millner and Deavitt 
stress how important it is to be 
able to connect with other stu- 
dents on campus who have not 
had military experience. 

Millner said that it helps to 
have a student body with differ- 
ent perspectives around, “I am 
30, I have been in a war, I am 
going back to college and it is 


different for me,’ Millner said. 
“We're just trying to connect on 
a student level, as well as our 
own.” 

With the chapter around 
since only spring of 2013, the 
organization is still in its early 
stages. 

“There are 30 veterans on 
campus that are receiving GI ben- 
efits,” Millner said. “There are 13 
full-time undergrads. It’s baby 
steps because we don’t have a lot 
of personnel, we have opened it 
up to the student body at large.” 

Deavitt, who joined this fall, 
enjoys the mix of students as well 
as the goals of the program. “It is 
a great program that has mem- 
bers who are veterans and civil- 
ian students,” she said. “It is fun, 
relaxed and once I started going I 
decided to stay because it was an 
opportunity to help others.” 

Whether you want to help 
others and support student vet- 
erans and current military mem- 
bers, or just think digital camo is 
your decisive fashion statement 
this winter season, you can buy 
the jerseys not purchased by team 
members in the Wilderness Pro- 
gram office on campus. 

The St. Michael’s chapter of 
SVA will begin to table through- 
out November in Alliot for its an- 
nual collection of goods to send 
to men’s and women overseas 
that are unable to spend the holi- 
day season with their families. 

The next military apprecia- 
tion games will be held on Nov. 
22 for both the men and women’s 
basketball competitions against 
Southern New Hampshire Uni- 
versity. 
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Ultimate Frisbee team attends first tournament 








PHOTO CONTRIBUTED 


Nick Casalino, 16, (right) guards an offensive player from Bard Col- 
lege as St. Michael’s Ultimate Frisbee team, the Northern Knights, 
compete in their first tournament at Hampshire College Saturday. 


KNIGHT WRITER: 


NFL teams discuss relocation 








By Braden Kerwin 
Sports Editor 


Money and football are 
terms that regularly go together 
when talking about the National 
Football League. For the Raiders, 
Rams, and Chargers, the money 
made in their current cites is not 
satisfying to these owners, and 
this has drawn their organiza- 
tions to discuss potential reloca- 
tions. 

Los Angeles and San Anto- 
nio might consider having their 
own NFL football teams in the 
near future. 

Los Angeles has not had an 
NFL team since the Raiders and 
Rams left the city following the 
1994 season. Coincidentally, the 
leases to both of these teams will 
expire from their current cities in 
St. Louis and Oakland by the end 
of this football season. A poten- 
tial homecoming for these teams 
could be exactly what Los Ange- 
les is looking for. 

Los Angeles is not the only 
city hoping for one of these 
teams. Claiming the Raiders was 
discussed on Friday in San Anto- 
nio. 

According to the San Anto- 
nio Express News, a government 


and civic leaders in the city led 
by former San Antonio mayor 
Henry Cisneros, met with the 
Raiders for a sales pitch. Henry 
Cisneros believes that his city 
has a “50-50 proposition” to get 
the team, according to an article 
in Sports Illustrated. 

The draw to other cities 
could be based on a new fan base 
to these areas, better state taxes 
for these teams to profit from or it 
could just be that these teams feel 
they can improve their records in 
the next couple of years by trying 
a new location. 

I am from Maryland where 
the Baltimore Colts snuck out of 
their city overnight to go to Indi- 
anapolis I have witnessed many 
fans that have been mentally torn 
by the team’s relocating. After 
the relocation of the Colts many 
fans decided to become die hard 
Washington Redskins fans and 
when Maryland and Baltimore 
received another team, it left the 
Cleveland Browns without one 
for more than three years, which 
some Browns fans still resent 
about the Ravens. 

By this time next year, the 
St. Louis Rams could become 
the Los Angeles Rams. The Oak- 
land Raiders could become the 
San Antonio Raiders. It becomes 
sensational when high paying 
athletes decide to switch teams 
after the end of a season, but 
when a professional sports team 
decides to move out of their city, 
this hurts the traditions, rivalries 
and fan bases that this sport was 
built on. 


By Kathryn Miyahira 
Staff Writer 


While walking to the library 
around 4 p.m., you will most like- 
ly see a group of people running 
around the grass tossing a disc in 
the air. 

At first glance, you assume 
this is just a group of St. Mi- 
chael’s students playing a pick-up 
game. This is actually the Ulti- 
mate Frisbee club practicing, and 
on Saturday, they attended their 
first tournament ever. 

The club of almost 40 people 
is headed by Brianne Conlon, 
*15, Timmy Bolger, ’16, and Emi- 
ly Goodwin, ’15. Members have a 
wide variety of experience; some 
started in middle school while 
others began when they came to 
St. Michael’s. 

“Our team is double what it 
was last year,” said Joe Humes, 
16, who has been playing UI- 
timate Frisbee since middle 
school. “It’s exploded this year 
like never before and I’m not 
quite sure why, but it’s working 
out fantastically.” 

The club played their first 
scrimmage in three years against 
Johnson State College on Oct. 25 
and it proved to be a success, as 
they won 15-8. ‘ 

“Tt wasn’t super serious, but 
it was against another team and 
we tried to play full rules,” Good- 
win said. 

But making it into the Ulti- 
mate Frisbee tournament world 
is not as easy as it seems. Tarryn 
Bartkus, ’15, has a friend who is a 
co-captain of the Hampshire Col- 


lege Ultimate Frisbee team and 
was able to help the team get into 
the tournament. 

“In the Ultimate Frisbee 
community you kind of need an 
in to get into tournaments and 
it’s a lot of grass roots, talking to 
friends and building a commu- 
nity,” Goodwin said. 

After being officially accept- 
ed into the tournament, the group 
had to ask for extra money from 
the Student Association (SA). 
Their budget, which is normally 
$250, would not cover the cost of 
joining the tournament, transpor- 
tation and lodging for the team’s 
overnight journey. The SA voted 
to give the club $750 in order to 
cover these costs. 

“Tt was almost a unanimous 
decision to give us the money 
which was really encouraging 
that the whole SA was supportive 


of us going out and building the - 


club,” Conlon said. 

Along with getting more 
money, they gained more mem- 
bers this year as well. Commit- 
ment to the club has been increas- 
ing; this year there was a large 
group of transfer sophomores 
along with incoming freshmen. 

“T feel like it usually ends up 
being the first few weeks when 
the weather is really nice you get 
a giant turn out and then the first- 
years trickle out as they find their 


place in college and find out what” 


they actually want to do,” Con- 
lon said. “I feel like this year, the 
first-years have all stuck around, 
which is pretty cool because that 
means that the club has a Jot of 
interest and it can continue to 


grow in the future which is really 
exciting for us.” 

Along with practices on the 
library lawn, the club practiced 
enforcing more rules and regula- 
tions. They practice on the grass 
field next to Merrill Cemetary 
across Route 15 to get a sense of 
what an actual playing field will 
be like. They also had a three- 
hour clinic with the captains of 
the Hampshire College Ultimate 
Frisbee team to teach the mem- 
bers. 

“T have to say, it has evolved 
over the four years. It has always 
been fun, happy and everybody is 
in a good mood most of the time,” 
Goodwin said. “But when we 
were freshmen it was much more 
laid back. We’ve tried to increase 
our seriousness and competitive- 
ness about playing. We still have 
a good time, obviously, we just 
now call the rules more.” 

At the tournament, the team 
played four games at an hour and 
a half each. They won their first 
game and closed out the day play- 
ing the hosts of the tournament, 
Hampshire College. 

The club doesn’t intend to 
stop after this tournament. Once 
the weather gets colder, the group 
plans on moving into the gym to 
continue practices and when the 
ground thaws in the spring, they 
will be back out on the lawn 
again. 

“T hope that by going to a 
tournament, they’re going to want 
to keep going to tournaments. It’s 
such a big part of Frisbee culture 
and I hope people want to keep 
doing it,’ Conlon said. 





Friday, Nov. 14 
Swimming & Diving 
Merrimack (women) 
4 p.m. 


Women’s Ice Hockey 
St. Michael’s 

at Southern Maine 

4 p.m. 


Men’s Ice Hockey 
University of New England 
at St. Michael’s 

7 p.m. 


Women’s Basketball 
Queens (NY) 

at St. Michael’s 

7:30 p.m. 


Saturday, Nov. 15 
Swimming & Diving 
at Clarkson 
1 p.m. 


Field Hockey 
St. Michael’s 


11 a.m. 


Women’s Ice Hockey 
St. Michael’s 


3 p.m. 





at Southern Connecticut State 


at University of New England 


Upcoming Games 


Women’s Basketball 
Holy Family 
at St. Michael’s 


3 p.m. 


Men’s Ice Hockey 








Southern Maine 
at St. Michael’s 


3 p.m. 


Men’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 
at St. Thomas Aquinas (NY) 


8 p.m. 


St. Thomas Aquinas Classic 


Sunday, Nov.16 
Men’s Basketball 
St. Michael’s 
vs. Molloy (NY) 
at St. Thomas Aquinas 


4 p.m. 


St. Thomas Aquinas Classic 


Tuesday, Nov. 18 
Swimming & Diving 


5 p.m. 


at Norwich 


Field Hockey 
St. Michael’s 


TBA 





at NE-10 Championship First Round 








